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THE BELIEF IN IMMORTALITY. 

The Belief in Immortality and the Worship of the 
Dead. By Prof. J. G. Frazer. Vol. i. : The 
Belief among the Aborigines of Australia, the 
Torres Straits Islands, New Guinea, and 
Melanesia. Pp. xxi + 495. (London: Macmillan 
and Co., Ltd., 1913.) Price 105. net. 

HE publication of Prof. Frazer’s Gifford 
lectures has been awaited with interest by 
students of anthropology and religion. Their 
subject was one of the first to occupy the author’s 
attention; his paper on primitive burial customs 
placed the study of the belief in immortality and 
the worship of the dead in a new light. He has 
now given us the first instalment of a comprehen¬ 
sive survey of the whole institution. Psychical and 
ceremonial though it is, the doctrine and cult 
form an institution as deserving of the name as 
political government. The belief in some degree 
of immortality has been practically universal, and 
is still a “ last infirmity of noble mind ”; some 
form of “worship,” fear of the ghost or actual 
veneration of the deified ancestor, has accom¬ 
panied the belief in the case of the majority of 
peoples. The author acutely points out, for the 
consideration of “ historians and economists, as 
well as of moralists and theologians,” that the 
direct consequences of this moral institution have 
been grave and far-reaching, such as no mere 
sentiment could have produced, not only in primi¬ 
tive but in civilised history. It has, he says, 

“not merely coloured the outlook of the individual 
upon the world; it has deeply affected the social 
and political relations of humanity in all ages; for 
the religious wars and persecutions, which dis¬ 
tracted and devastated Europe for ages, were only 
the civilised equivalents of the battles and murders 
which the fear of ghosts has instigated amongst 
almost all races of savages of whom we possess a 
record. . . . And when we consider further the 
gratuitous and wasteful destruction of property, 
as well as of life, which is involved in sacrifices 
to the dead, we must admit that with all its 
advantages the belief in immortality has entailed 
heavy economical losses upon the races—and they 
are practically all the races of the world—who 
have indulged in this expensive luxury.” 

The treatment of the subject is, so far, merely 
descriptive; it is not even comparative. But the 
analysis of belief and practice among the abori¬ 
gines of Australia, the Torres Straits, New 
Guinea, and Melanesia, which occupies nearly 
400 pages of this volume, is a masterly perform¬ 
ance. The intention of the author is to pursue 
this method from the lower to the higher planes of 
culture. The savage conception of death as un¬ 
natural, and due, first to sorcery, and secondly 
to the operation of ghosts or spirits, is further 
studied, and shown in its development towards a 
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recognition of disease and accident as causes. The 
interesting view of Weismann and Wallace that 
death in higher organisms may actually be an 
acquired adaptation is cited in comparison. 

There is an extraordinary likeness between the 
varieties of belief and ceremony, which never 
degenerates into mechanical sameness. In one 
case their connection with tabu results in a very 
sensitive regard for the rights of property; in 
another, the fear of sorcery leads to a punctilious 
system of sanitation and scavenging; in several 
cases the dramatic art finds its beginnings in the 
ghost-dance and similar propitiatory ceremonial. 
Incidentally, the author quotes interesting varie¬ 
ties of the belief in the soul, which he assumes, 
though he does not go further than Tylor’s dream- 
theory, to be the cause of the general belief in 
survival after death. It is to be hoped that in 
future volumes the author will treat the cause with 
the same fullness as he has treated the effect. 

A. E. Crawley. 


RECENT PSYCHOLOGY AND LOGIC. 

(1) Elements of Physiological Psychology. A 
Treatise of the Activities and Nature of the 
Mind from the Physical and Experimental Points 
of View. By Prof. G. T. Ladd and Prof. R. S. 
Woodworth. (Thoroughly revised and re¬ 
written.) Pp. xix + 704. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1911.) Price 4 dollars net. 

(2) Formal Logic: a iScientific and Social Problem. 
By Dr. F. C. S. Schiller. Pp. xviii + 423. 
(London : Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1912.) Price 
10s. net. 

(3) Der Mechanismus des menschlichen Denkens. 
By Erich Ruckhaber. (Humboldt-Bibliothek, 
Heft 2.) Pp. 126. (Brackwede i. W. : Dr. W. 
Breitenbach, 1911.) Price 2 marks. 

(4) Religion and Modern Psychology. By J. 
Arthur Hill. Pp. vii + 200, (London: Wnt. 
Rider and Son, Ltd., 1911.) 

(5) Is the Mind a Coherer? By L. G. Sarjant. 
Pp. 304. (London : George Allen and Co., Ltd., 
1912.) Price 6s. net. 

HE first two books of those mentioned above 
are by far the most important of the group. 

The new, largely re-written edition of (1) Ladd’s 

“ Physiological Psychology ” will be welcomed by 

students of psychology. Nearly twenty-five years 

have passed since the first edition of the book, a 

period within which the then new branch of experi¬ 

mental psychology has forced its way to the front. 
Very considerable additions have been made to this 

book in the section on the physiology of the 

nervous system. It may be questioned w'hether 

such a full study of physiological processes is not 
better obtained, even by the student of psychology, 

directly from standard works on physiology. It 
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has the advantage, however, of forming a selected 
introduction to the later parts of the work, in 
which the psychology of the senses obtains the 
fullest treatment. 

In his book (2) on formal logic, Dr. Schiller 
attacks the fundamental assumption of that 
science, viz., that one can consider the purely 
formal aspect of truth alone. The book is written 
in a style quite characteristic of the most promin¬ 
ent upholder of Pragmatism in this country. We 
have not space to give the book the full discussion 
which it deserves. We may observe, however, 
that the fact that all the problems of logic shade 
off into those of metaphysics or psychology, even 
if true, does not imply that it cannot do useful 
and essential work in its own sphere. 

(3) In “Der Mechanismus des menschlichen 
Denkens ” the author has sought to present in 
handier form some of his ideas upon the mechani¬ 
cal interpretation of thought expounded in his 
larger work, “Des Daseins und Denkens Mech- 
anik und Metamechanik.” In the first section he 
discusses the “feeling of contradiction” as a 
fundamental factor of all thought. This is fol¬ 
lowed by a critical consideration of the associa¬ 
tion theory and the logical, psychological, and 
physiological objections to it. Memory and 
thought are dealt with in a third section, in which 
the unity of brain-function in memory is empha¬ 
sised. 

(4) “ Religion and Modern Psychology ” would 
have more aptly been called “Mysticism and 
Psychical Research.” A discussion of mysticism 
occupies a large portion of the book, and psychical 
research is of central importance to the author’s 
position, which is that little else can afford satis¬ 
factory reasons for belief in a future life. The 
book is written in a readable style, and contains 
very numerous quotations—for those who are fond 
of them. Theism is dismissed in a couple of pages, 
though the author “ distrusts those who arrive at 
a conclusion too speedily.” “Metaphysics,” he 
says on p. 35, “is obsolete in the ontological 
sense,” yet in the concluding chapter he describes, 
with qualified approval, a crude rnetaphysic which 
gives a sort of world soul to each of the heavenly 
bodies. 

(5) The last-named book is a metaphysical essay 
which will probably prove highly amusing to the 
trained philosopher, but highly confusing to the 
novice. The book begins with the question, “ Do 
you ever go out of your mind, reader?” and we 
must confess that in reading the book we have 
several times felt that we did. We regret that 
space forbids us to quote one of the many passages 
which rival anything we have met for obscurity of 
thought and confusion of language. 
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ANATOMY, NORMAL AND MORBID. 


(1) The Essentials of Morbid Histology. For the 
use of students. By Prof. A. S. Griinbaurn. Pp. 
xvi + 219. (London: Longmans, Green and 
Co., 1912.) Price 7<r. 6 d. net. 

(2) Die Mu skein des Stammes. By Prof. P. 
Eisler. (Handbuch der Anatomie des Menschen. 
Herausgegeben von Prof. K. von Barde- 
leben. Zweiter Band. Zweite Abt. Erster 
Teil.) Pp. xii + 705. (Jena: Gustav Fischer, 
1912.) Price 38 marks; subscription price, 
35 marks. 

(3) Neue Lehre vom zentraleti Nervensystem. By 
Dr. Em. Radi. Pp. vii + 496. (Leipzig : W. 
Engelmann, 1912.) Price 12 marks. 


i (1) ' I 'HE aim of Prof. Griinbaum’s book is to 
X provide the student of pathology with a 
manual that will serve the same purpose as Prof. 
Schafer’s well-known book on histology does for 
the student of normal anatomy. The author has 
succeeded in compressing into a small compass a 
great deal of information (and an excellent series 
of well-chosen figures) without any sacrifice of 
lucidity of treatment. To select from the enorm¬ 
ous amount of material now available the subject- 
matter for a small manual upon morbid histology 
for students is a task of great difficulty, and 
perhaps no two pathologists would make precisely 
the same choice. It would be easy to criticise any 
such selection as this book contains; but, on the 
w'hoie, Prof. Griinbaurn has succeeded in produc¬ 
ing a work that will be welcomed by all medical 
students, and we think by most teachers of patho¬ 
logy and medicine. The publishers are to be 
heartily congratulated on the excellence of their 
work, and especially on the clearness of the illus¬ 
trations. 

(2) Everyone who has had occasion to refer to 
that great anatomical library known as Barde- 
leben’s “Handbuch,” of which Prof. Eisler’s 
volume constitutes the twenty-first “Lieferung,” 
must have been impressed with the extraordinary 
inequality of the different volumes, both as regards 
the material and the manner in which the informa¬ 
tion is presented. This large treatise on the 
muscles of the trunk is one of the best volumes 
that have yet appeared. Needless to say, a book 
of 705 pages dealing solely with the trunk muscles 
of man is a storehouse of detailed information; 
but its great merit is that most of it is the result 
of the author's original observations. He freely 
refers to the work of other investigators, and gives 
copious illustrative facts from comparative ana¬ 
tomy, but the reader is made to feel that he is 
getting first-hand information throughout. The 
illustrations are excellent, both artistically and 
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